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1967  School  Activities 


JANUARY 

2  Monday    Students  Return 

3  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 

8  Sunday   Movie 

1 1  Wednesday  Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  meeting, 
8:00  P.M. 

15  Sunday   Movie 

18  Wednesday    Final  Exams, 

First  Semester 

19  Tihursday    Final  Exams 

20  Friday   Final  Exams 

20  Friday    Non-Rotating  Class  Party 

25  Wednesday    Program  for  State 

Legislature 

28  Saturday   Winter  Party 

Rotating  Classes 

29  Sunday   M  ovie 

FEBRUARY 

3  Friday    Ecy  S  routs 

Camping.  Leave  4:00  P.M. 

4  Saturday  Boy  Scouts 

5  Sunday   i   Boy  Scouts 

Return  5:00  P?4. 

5  Sunday   ....  Movie 

8  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  .As"r.  rne-^tir''', 
8:00  P.M. 

17  Friday    Non-Rotating  Party 

19  Sunday  .  M^v^e 

24  Friday   Gallaudet  Dry  P-o^^-^nT 

by  Literary  Society,  2  ''0  P.M. 


MARCH 

1  Wednesday   ___  Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn. 
meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

1 1  Saturday  Play  by  the 

Department  for  the  Blind, 
at  College  of  Great  Falls, 
8:00  P.M. 

12  Sunday    Movie 

17  Friday    Non-Rotating  Party 

18  Saturday    Boy  Scouts 

Camping.  Leave  7:00  A.M. 

19  Sunday  Boy  Scouts 

Return  5:00  P.M. 

23  Thursday      Easter  Vacation, 

Students  Go  Home 

28  Tuesday    Students  Return 

29  Wednesday  Classes  Resume 

APRIL 

5  Wednesday  Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  meeting, 
8:00  P.M. 

7  Friday    End  Third 

Nine  Weeks 

9  Sunday  Movie 

2 1  Friday  Boy  Scouts  Camping. 

Leave  4:00  P.M. 

22  Saturday    Boy  Scouts  Camping 

23  Sunday    Boy  Scouts 

Return  5:00  P.M. 

23  Sunday  .   Movie 

28  Friday    Arbor  Day  Program 

by  Boy  Scouts,  2:50  P.M. 


Boy  Scout  meetings  will  be  every  Tuesday  night  ex- 
cept the  Third  Tuesday  of  the  month  at  8:00  p.m. 

Girl  Scout  meetings,  Department  for  the  Deaf,  w;!i 
be  every  other  Monday  at  8:00  p.m.  Department  for  the 
Blind  meetings  will  be  at  4:30  p.m.  every  Monday. 


Literary  Society  will  meet  on  the  Third  Tuesday  of 
each  month  at  8:00  p.m. 


Merry  Makers  will  meet  on  the  Second  and  Fourth 

Fri'^ay  of  each  month  at  8:00  p.m. 


Some  Problems  of  the  Deaf 

By  Frank  B.  Sullivan 

Grand  Secretary-Treasurer,  National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf 


ecently  I  was  in  Detroit,  Michigan  and  had 
to  catch  an  airport  limousine  at  5:30  in 
the  morning.  At  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying, 
I  walked  up  to  the  bellboy  captain  and 
explained  that  I  was  deaf  and  that  I  would 
like  to  have  him  wake  me  up  at  5  a.m.  "Sure," 
he  said,  "no  problem."  He  then  proceeded  to 
pick  up  the  phone,  dial  a  number,  then 
handed  the  phone  to  me.  "All  you  have  to 
do,"  he  said,  "is  tell  them  your  room  number, 
what  time  you  want  to  get  up,  and  they  will 
call  you."  Again,  I  had  to  tell  him  that  I  was 
deaf — I  couldn't  hear.  "Oh,  that's  right,"  he 
said,  "I'll  do  it  for  you."  He  went  to  another 
phone,  began  dialing  a  number  and  I  had  to 
ask  him  what  he  meant  to  do.  He  said  that 
he  would  give  instructions  for  room  service 
to  phone  my  room  at  5  in  the  morning.  "But 
who,"  I  asked  him,  "is  going  to  answer  my 
phone?"  The  light  began  to  dawn.  Finally  I 
got  through  to  him  that  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  come  into  my  room  and  tap  me  on  the 
shoulder. 

The  foregoing  is  an  insignificant  problem 
to  a  deaf  person  who  has  to  learn  to  do  with- 
out those  many  things  in  life  that  a  hearing 
person  takes  for  granted.  I  am  telling  you  this 
to  illustrate  in  a  small  way  the  inconveniences 
that  we  have  to  put  up  with  in  the  process  of 
living  as  deaf  individuals.  While  you  think 
nothing  of  calling  your  friends  to  come  to 
your  house  for  dinner  the  following  evening, 
we  sometimes  drive  20  miles  to  deliver  the 
same  kind  of  message  to  a  deaf  friend. 
Chances  are  good,  too,  that  he  won't  be 
home. 

Or,  your  v\/\ie  may  be  washing  dishes  in 
the  kitchen.  Three  rooms  away  you  sit,  watch- 
ing TV.  All  she  has  to  do,  we  hope,  is  to  call 
you  to  come  and  help.  The  deaf  housewife 
has  to  take  her  hands  out  of  the  sink,  dry 
them,  trudge  through  the  three  rooms  to  tell 
her  deaf  husband  that  he's  wanted  in  the 
kitchen. 

And  so  it  goes,  these  little  annoyances  we 
have  to  learn  to  take  and  like  them. 


When  Harry  Best  wrote  his  book  on  "Deaf- 
ness and  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States"  some 
years  back,  giving  facts,  figures  and  fallacies 
about  the  deaf,  he  dedicated  it  to  "the  most 
misunderstood  of  the  sons  of  men,  but  the 
gamest  of  them  all."  And  it  was  that  world 
famous  deaf  and  blind  Helen  Keller  who  said 
of  deafness:  "Ours  is  not  the  silence  that 
soothes  the  weary  senses.  It  is  an  inhuman 
silence  which  isolates,  cruelly  and  com- 
pletely. Hearing  is  the  deepest,  most  human- 
izing, philosophical  sense  man  possesses." 
Dr.  Best,  through  his  extensive  studies,  was 
well  aware  of  the  many  frustrating  problems 
that  deafness  brings  on  and  Miss  Keller  knew 
from  experience.  She,  like  so  many  other 
deaf-blind  persons,  has  stated  that  if  one  of 
her  two  lost  senses  could  be  restored,  she 
would  unhesitatingly  choose  hearing. 

There  is  another  incident  I  would  like  to 
recall  to  illustrate  the  impact  of  deafness  on 
the  relationship  with  people  who  can  hear. 
At  a  drugstore  near  my  home  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  clerk  at  the  cigar  counter. 
Both  of  us  like  to  smoke  pipes  and  we  fre- 
quently got  into  friendly  conversation  about 
the  merits  of  different  pipes  and  tobaccos. 
We  got  along  famously  and  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  he  didn't  know  I  was  deaf.  Then 
suddenly,  one  evening,  when  I  went  up  to 
him  to  renew  pleasantries,  I  noticed  an 
abrupt  change  in  his  manner.  His  replies  to 
me  were  shakes  of  the  head,  gestures.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  learned  he  had  been  told  I  was  deaf. 
How  could  this  be,  I  asked  myself;  how  could 
the  fact  that  he  learned  I  was  deaf  affect  our 
relationship?  This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  I 
cite  it  because  my  deaf  friends  often  tell  of 
similar  incidents. 

One  of  these  deaf  friends,  Dr.  B.  M. 
Schowe,  who  has  studied  extensively  in  the 
social  sciences,  uses  a  term  that  he  believes 
can  account  for  this  behavior.  It  indicates,  he 
says,  "a  defect  in  the  social  acceptance  of 
the  deaf."  Grace  Barstow  Murphy,  who  be- 
came deaf  in  her  teens  and  who  has  written 
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several  books,  vividly  tells  of  an  experience 
which  illustrates  this  defect.  She  herself  was 
a  guest  speaker  at  a  large  gathering  of  uni- 
versity people  and  was  invited  to  stay  over- 
night at  the  home  of  a  friend,  along  with 
several  other  guests.  In  the  evening,  sitting 
around  the  living  room  of  her  hostess'  home, 
Grace  enjoyed  the  stimulating  conversation 
of  the  group  and  looked  forward  to  a  renewal 
of  the  experience  in  the  morning.  But  before 
she,  retired,  her  hostess  asked  what  time  she 
would  like  to  have  her  breakfast  brought  up 
to  her  the  next  morning.  Grace  demurred 
because  she  did  not  want  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  the  general  fellowship  around 
the  breakfast  table.  Her  hostess,  however, 
was  firm  and  said  that  her  breakfast  would 
be  brought  up  to  her  at  8.  Grace,  of  course, 
took  the  hint  and  swallowed  her  chagrin.  But 
her  heart  was  troubled  as  she  passed  the 
dining  room  the  next  morning  and  saw  the 
animated  conversation  of  the  other  guests. 
What  was  the  reason  for  this  behavior?  Was 
it  because  of  the  inconvenience  of  conversing 
with  a  deaf  person,  or  was  it  because  she  was 
deaf? 

The  experiences  I  have  just  related  are 
those  of  deaf  persons  who  lost  their  hearing 
10  years  or  more  after  birth,  and  thus  have 
escaped  some  of  the  problems  that  beset 
those  who  are  born  deaf  or  lose  their  hearing 
very  early  in  childhood.  Cut  off  from  the 
latter  is  the  verbal  communication  upon 
which  nearly  all  education  is  based,  and  they 
face  the  difficult  task  of  learning  the  English 
language  without  the  benefit  of  stimulation 
from  sound.  When  the  parents  first  discover 
that  their  child  is  deaf,  they  often  treat  him  as 
an  entirely  different  person.  He  may  be  overly- 
coddled,  or  ignored,  and  it  takes  him  but  a 
short  time  to  realize  that  he  is  different  from 
other  people.  He  sees  them  talk  and  he  does 
not  understand.  Here,  his  problems  have 
begun.  His  playmates  may  ridicule  him,  either 
because  he  cannot  talk  or  because  he  can 
only  utter  meaningless  sounds.  He  is  some- 
times accepted,  in  a  sense,  with  very  young 
children,  but  not  as  an  equal.  His  submissive- 
ness  often  becomes  apparent  in  his  desire  to 
keep  the  companionship  of  his  hearing  play- 
mates. 

When  his  formal  education  begins,  he 
faces  another  problem  since  the  silent  world 
he  has  been  living  in  up  then  caused  him  to 


fall  educationally  far  behind  his  hearing 
peers.  His  vocabulary  is  very  limited  and  he 
must  grope  his  way  through  a  complex  sys- 
tem, comparatively,  in  efforts  to  eliminate 
this  lag  in  the  educational  picture.  I  don't 
think  I  have  to  tell  you  that  the  education  of 
the  deaf  child  is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
subjects  known  and  many  bitter  and  emo- 
tional battles  have  been  waged  by  those  who 
hold  different  views  on  appropriate  goals  for 
his  education.  The  child  then  becomes  a 
victim  of  theories  which  are  practiced  on  him 
in  this  tug-of-war  over  methods,  and  still, 
after  more  than  100  years,  no  one  method  has 
proven  superior  over  the  other. 

I  often  wonder  how  a  teacher  looks  at  a 
deaf  child.  Does  she  look  at  him  sim:ly  as  a 
person  to  be  taught  the  3  R's,  or  does  she 
project  him  to  the  future,  in  terms  of  a  deaf 
adult  who  will  have  defective  speech  and  who 
will  have  to  contend  with  the  problems  of  liv- 
ing as  a  deaf  person  in  a  hearing  world.  Will 
she  try  to  gear  the  educational  procedure  to 
the  "defect  in  social  acceptance"  or  v^^ill  she 
try  to  make  him  over  according  to  her 
theoretical  ideal? 

And  I  might  well  ask  a  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
"How  many  adults  do  you  really  know?"  Not 
knowing  them  just  by  name,  but  what  kind  of 
life  do  they  lead,  who  are  their  friends,  who 
do  they  marry  and  how  do  they  listen  to  ser- 
mons in  church?  To  have  the  answers  to  all 
of  these  questions,  by  personal  contact, 
surely  will  better  equip  a  teacher  to  tackle 
the  formidable  task  before  her. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  deaf  that  a  combination  of  the  manual 
language,  speech  and  lipreading  will  produce 
the  best  results  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
We  who  hold  this  view — chemists,  biologists, 
librarians,  civil  technicians,  college  profes- 
sors, draftsmen,  teachers,  executives  and 
those  engaged  in  almost  any  vocation  you 
can  mention,  will  tell  you  that  manual  lang- 
uage, combined  with  speech,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  total  child  and  the  natural 
development  of  his  personality.  After  all, 
these  are  the  people  who  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  their  handicap  and  should 
know  whereof  they  speak. 

To  further  compound  this,  information  fed 
to  the  parents  of  deaf  children  confuses  them 
and  leads  them  to  expect  miracles.  For 
example,  not  long  ago  a  feature  article 
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appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  with  the 
headline,  "Schools  Guide  Deaf  to  Normal 
Life."  This  article  \A'ent  on  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  intensive  speech  training  was  going 
to  make  the  children  normal.  The  theorists 
say  that  by  means  of  speech  they  are  going 
to  "normalize"  the  deaf  child.  When  he  is 
"normalized,"  ail  the  other  problems  go  down 
the  drain,  THEY  THINK.  The  deaf  adults  who 
have  been  through  the  mi'i  and  know  the 
score  deplore  such  misleading  publicity,  it 
is  unfair  to  the  children  to  set  such  unrealistic 
goals  before  them.  It  is  unfair  to  the  parents 
who  come  to  expect  too  much  from  their  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  unfair  to  the  teachers  of  the 
deaf  who  are  expected  to  reach  an  unattain- 
able goal. 

No  matter  what  starry-eyed  visionaries  tell 
you,  no  deaf  person  ever  becomes  normal 
even  if  he  has  good  speech.  I  am  fortunate 
in  that  I  had  developed  a  speech  pattern 
before  I  became  deaf,  but  I  see  no  prospect 
whatever  that  i  will  ever  be  "normalized" 
really.  If  I  nursed  the  hope  that  I  could  be 
"normalized,"  I  would  simply  be  exposing 
myself  to  merciless  frustrations  and  bitter 
suppression  of  spirit  in  the  actual  business  of 
living  as  a  deaf  man  while  trying  to  cope  v\/ith 
this  "defect  in  social  acceptance."  And  at 
this  point,  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  speech 
facility  is  not  a  true  measure  of  intelligence. 
In  college  I  ranked  a  poor  second  academic- 
ally to  some  of  my  classmates  whose  speech 
was  far  inferior  to  mine.  There  are  hundreds 
of  highly  successful  deaf  men  and  women 
whose  scant  use  of  speech  has  not  deterred 
them  from  their  goals. 

Recent  research  has  provided  a  ray  of 
hope  in  compromising  the  different  views  of 
educators.  Fingerspeliing  has  begun  to  take 
on  a  new  significance  in  that  it  speeds  up 
language  learning,  which  is  basic  to  all  of  a 
child's  learning.  Studies  have  shown  that  an 
increased  vocabulary  generated  by  finger- 
spelling  along  with  simultaneous  speech, 
build  up  the  child's  confidence  and  ability 
to  speak. 

The  problem  a  young  deaf  adult  faces  when 
he  leaves  school  is  finding  gainful  employ- 
ment in  line  with  his  potential,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  few  employers  under- 
stand what  his  potential  is.  Fortunately,  at 
this  time  employment  is  high  and  it  does  not 
pose  too  great  a  hardship  but  there  have 


been,  and  will  be,  times  when  the  employer 
can  be  choosey  and  here  is  where  the  deaf 
person  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  The 
employer  will  take  into  consideration  the 
communication  problem,  the  safety  element, 
the  training  that  the  deaf  person  has  had, 
and  will  have  to  have  on  the  job. 

Practically  all  residential  state  schools  for 
the  deaf  provide  the  deaf  students  with 
training  in  basic  vocational  and  pre-voca- 
tional  skills  in  order  that  they  will  be  better 
prepared  to  enter  the  labor  market  or  pursue 
additional  training  in  a  technical  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  day  schools  for  the  deaf, 
vocational  training  is  almost  non-existent.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
deaf  in  the  United  States  earn  their  living 
through  some  manual-type  vocation.  Because 
of  the  language  difficulties,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  deaf  are  not  able  to  continue  their 
education  into  or  through  the  college  level. 

Of  those  engaged  in  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
occupations,  the  greatest  number  had  voca- 
tional training  in  the  residential  schools. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  technological 
advances  are  making  rapid  inroads  in  the 
industries  where  most  deaf  are  employed  and 
this  emphasizes  the  need  for  facilities  to  per- 
mit the  deaf  to  improve  their  technical  skills. 
Regular  technical  training  centers,  which  are 
already  overcrowded,  do  not  have  the  time 
nor  the  patience,  nor  the  understanding  of 
the  inherent  problems  of  communication  with 
the  deaf  to  bother  with  them.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
recently  signed  into  law  the  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act.  When  this 
facility  is  established,  we  hope  that  one  of 
our  sorest  needs  will  be  relieved  to  some 
extent,  but  one  school  surely  cannot  do  the 
whole  job.  You  cannot  rest  content  with  the 
thought  that  this  institute  will  solve  the  total 
problems. 

At  the  present  time,  many  entry-jobs  for 
the  deaf  are  found  through  relatives  and 
close  friends,  but  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors still  play  an  important  role.  The  coun- 
selors here  in  Chicago,  bless  them,  are  doing 
a  tremendous  job,  chiefly  because  they 
understand  the  deaf  and  can  communicate 
with  them,  either  orally  or  with  the  manual 
language.  This  is  not  so  in  many  other  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  deaf  are  often 
shunted  around  and  frustrated.  The  coun- 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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selor  often  has  the  job  of  selling  the  employer 
on  the  ability  of  the  deaf  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  convince  some  of  them  that  the 
deaf  can  perform  the  work  as  well  as  the 
fellow  who  can  hear,  if  they  are  given  the 
chance.  Big  industries,  faced  with  fierce 
competition,  are  chiefly  interested  in  the 
fastest  and  the  best  way  to  get  their  product 
on  the  market  and  since  they  are  uncertain 
of  the  deaf  person's  potential,  they  hesitate 
to  hire  him.  However,  the  counselor  is  fre- 
quently able  to  persuade  the  employer  to 
accept  the  deaf  for  in-employment  training 
and  this  gets  them  started  on  the  way,  but 
give  him  a  client  who  has  had  some  sort  of 
vocational  training  and  the  advantage  v\i\\\  be 
a  tremendous  one. 

Another  problem  for  the  deaf  that  has  long 
been  ignored  is  the  need  for  social  services. 
Deaf  people  are  also  human  in  that  they  have 
need  of  mental  health  and  counseling  serv- 
ices to  contend  with  the  stress  and  strain  of 
daily  living,  just  as  hearing  do.  Do  not  delude 
yourself  into  thinking  that  there  is  no  com- 
munication barrier.  There  is,  serious  enough 
to  prevent  those  deaf  who  need  it  from  getting 
the  services — in  an  equal  degree — that  are 
available  to  normal  hearing  persons.  New 
York  City  is  the  only  place  in  the  country 
right  now  that  is  staffed  with  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  give  psychiatric  and  psychological 
services  to  the  deaf.  They  can  communicate 
with  deaf  people,  orally  or  manually,  and 
have  an  understanding  of  the  "defect  in 
social  acceptance."  Thus,  they  are  able  to 
provide  appropriate  therapy.  At  the  present 
time,  here  in  Chicago  where  there  is  a'large 
concentration  of  deaf  people,  legal,  personal, 
social,  emotional,  family  and  financial  prob- 
lems are  usually  handled  by  friends  and 
ministers.  These  people  although  knowing 
how  to  communicate  with  the  deaf,  are  often 
otherwise  unqualified  to  give  proper  counsel- 
ing. Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  facilities  be 
set  up  to  take  care  of  these  needed  services? 

Socially  the  deaf  are  a  happy  lot.  They 
find  that  their  most  convenient  avenue  of 
association  is  with  those  who  are  also  deaf, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  isolate 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
They  get  along  fine  with  their  hearing  neigh- 
bors and  co-workers  but  they  know  that  the 
best  opportunities  for  self-expression  and 
personal  integrity  lies  within  their  own  group. 


■F  )r  this  reason  they  have  their  athletic  clubs, 
social  clubs,  an  insurance  company,  church 
groups,  and  other  organizations  that  are  just 
as  much  a  part  of  their  own  lives  as  they  are 
of  your  own.  They  maintain  hemes  for  aged 
deaf,  and  they  recently  hosted  a  world's 
competition  in  sports  for  the  deaf,  patterned 
after  the  Olympics.  Nmety-nine  per  cent  of 
them  have  deaf  spouses,  and  with  few  e^^ceo- 
tions  all  have  normal  hearing  children.  This 
reminds  me  of  the  time  when  a  group  of  deaf 
people  were  enjoying  a  picnic  at  a  public 
park  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Two  old  ladies  who 
had  obviously  never  seen  a  gathering  before 
fell  into  conversation  with  a  hearing  minister 
to  the  deaf  who  was  happy  to  answer  their 
many  questions.  When  one  of  the  ladies 
asked  him,  "How  do  deaf  people  have 
babies?"  he  replied,  "In  the  usual  way, 
madam,  in  the  usual  way."  The  ladies  retired 
in  confusion. 

And  so,  we  have  problems,  in  spite  of  them 
we  continue  to  find  jobs  and  keep  them.  We 
get  married,  have  children,  own  our  homes, 
buy  cars  and  boats.  We  also  buy  TV  sets 
which  offer  programs  we  do  not  understand, 
and  car  insurance  that  often  costs  twice  as 
much  as  yours  does.  We  struggle  along  mak-,, 
ing  the  best  of  these  inconveniences  in  our 
daily  lives.  Al!  vve  ask  is  more  understanding 
and  more  realistic  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems confronting  us. 

— The  Indiana  Hoosier 


Language  and 

Education  of  lis e  Deaf 

Schools  for  the  deaf  have  served  unwit- 
tingly to  reinforce  a  social  stigma  that  un- 
fairly attaches  to  the  deaf  a  label  that  says 
"different"  in  the  same  way  the  Negro  hss 
been  labeled  "different."  The  schools  have 
in  the  process  worked  to  further  isolate  from 
society  those  they  attempt  to  te"cli  and 
accommodate  to  society. 

The  schools  have  done  this  in  part  by 
failing  to  investigate  and  develop  one  of  the 
most  central  skills  of  deaf  students,  namely 
their  use  of  sign  language.  They  have  failed 
as  well  to  examine  the  possible  relationship 
between  sign  language  and  the  social  devel- 
opment of  the  deaf. 
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Studies  contend  that  the  deaf  are  retarded 
betv\/een  four  to  seven  years  and  that  their 
emDtional  development  is  blocked. 

These  are  among  the  most  salient  points 
to  which  attention  is  drawn  by  "Language 
and  Education  of  the  Deaf,"  an  analysis  of 
research  to  date  on  deaf  education,  by  Her- 
bert R.  Kohl,  published  today  by  the  Center 
for  Urban  Education  as  the  first  in  a  series  of 
policy  studies. 

This  36-page  Center  for  Urban  Education 
study  opens  inquiry  into  hitherto  little  ex- 
plored area.  The  series  of  policy  studies  of 
which  it  is  a  part  is  designed  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  whole  areas  of  contemporary  educa- 
tion to  clarify  their  basic  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  order  to  stimulate  a  reconsid- 
eration of  important  educational  practices. 

Mr.  Kohl  states,  that,  while  most  deaf 
adults  communicate  by  sign  language,  not 
one  of  the  four  methods  of  education  for  deaf 
children  in  the  United  States  involves  the  use 
of  normal  sign  language.  All  four  methods 
are  essentially  dependent  on  lipreading, 
which  by  itself,  he  holds,  is  inadequate  for 
learning  English.  "None  of  the  methods  cur- 
rently used  in  American  schools  for  the  deaf 
has  produced  results  which  encourage 
optimism,"  Mr.  Kohl  states. 

Yet  what  the  deaf  do  master  is  sign  lang- 
uage. But  sign  language  as  it  has  been 
developed,  he  argues,  is  limited  in  concep- 
tualizing and  expressive  power  compared  to 
oral  language.  It  offers  only  "a  restricted 
repertoire  of  responses."  This  limitation,  Mr. 
Kohl  suggests,  may  be  serving  to  retard  the 
social  development  of  the  deaf. 

By  avoiding  the  implications  of  the  deaf 
child's  dependence  on  sign  language,  the 
schools,  Mr.  Kohl  believes,  help  frustrate  the 
deaf  child,  add  to  his  emotional  difficulties 
and  put  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  learning  oral 
language. 

What  should  be  done,  he  says,  is  have 
teachers  of  the  deaf  master  sign  language 
and  seek  to  further  its  development.  "Let  sign 
language  be  used  in  the  schools  and  taught 
in  the  schools,  with  oral  language  as  the 
child's  second  language  occupying  more  of 
the  curriculum  as  the  child  gets  older.  Sign 
language  should  be  used  to  show  the  deaf 
child  why  oral  language  has  advantages." 

One  of  the  major  areas  in  which  Mr.  Kohl 
sees  the  need  for  further  investigation  is  the 


development  of  sign  language.  "Thus  sign 
language  is  concrete  and  situation-bound;  it 
need  not  be  so,"  he  argues.  "Perhaps  it  has 
remained  on  such  a  primitive  level  precisely 
because  it  has  been  so  suppressed  and  has 
been  neither  developed  nor  articulated  within 
the  school  curriculum." 

The  Center  for  Urban  Education  plans  a 
follow-up  report  within  a  year  to  study  the 
effects  of  Mr.  Kohl's  initial  report.  The  Center 
is  an  independent  non-profit  corporation 
founded  in  1965  under  an  absolute  charter 
from  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents. 
Last  June  it  was  designated  a  Regional 
Education  Laboratory  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965.  Its 
major  goal  is  the  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tion necessary  and  appropriate  to  the  con- 
temporary urban  settings  of  a  pluralistic  and 
democratic  society. 

Mr.  Kohl  is  the  author  of  an  examination  of 
20th  century  philosophy,  "The  Age  of  Com- 
plexity." Formerly  a  research  assistant  at  the 
Center,  he  currently  is  attached  to  the  Horace 
Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Experiment- 
ation. 

— The  Wisconsin  Times 


Swimming  and  Diving  Meet 
Planned  in  Philadelphia 

The  first  National  Invitational  Swimming 
and  Diving  Meet,  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Deaf,  will  be  held  at  the  Philadelphia  Aquatic 
School,  3600  Grant  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  May  19-21,  1967.  The  headquarters  will  be 
at  the  Philadelphia  Sheraton  Hotel. 

A  reception  m\\  take  place  on  Friday  at  3 
p.m.  at  the  hotel  after  which  the  1965  USA- 
IGD  movies  will  be  shown  at  9  p.m. 

There  will  be  an  all-day  meet  at  the  Aquatic 
School  Saturday.  Subject  to  the  number  of 
entries,  the  meet  will  be  extended  to  include 
the  finals  on  Sunday.  Schedules  will  be  set 
for  swimming  team  members  to  participate 
in  all  types  of  competitions. 

The  Grand  Ball,  with  entertainment,  is  set 
for  Saturday  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Interested  individual  and  organizations  are 
invited  to  write  to  Mr.  Charles  Boyd,  Meet 
Director,  9549  Milnor  Street,  Torresdale,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  19114  for  entry  blanks. 
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Orienfoiion  and  Mobiiity  From  School  io  Home 

By  Donald  H.  Edward 

Principal,  Utah  School  for  the  Bhnd 


Consistency  in  education  is  essential  if  our 
goal  is  maximum  learning  by  the  child.  One 
cannot  be  exposed  to  an  idea  or  fact,  then 
have  no  further  contact  with  it  and  hope  to 
retain  any  or  much  of  it.  We  find  the  carry- 
over of  learning  from  the  school  to  the  home 
very  important  in  establishing  lasting  con- 
cepts in  the  child.  The  teacher  can  plan  well, 
execute  his  lesson  beautifully  and  feel  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  his  efforts  only  to  find 
sometime  later  that  the  child  has  forgotten 
and  has  had  no  opportunity  to  use  what  he 
was  taught.  It  is  to  the  follow-through  by 
the  home  of  what  has  been  learned  that  ! 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention. 

The  teachers  are  working  with  our  students 
in  ways  of  determining  their  location  in  their 
environment,  which  we  call  orientation,  and 
how  to  move  about  efficiently  in  that  environ- 
ment, or  mobility.  There  are  certain  accepted 
methods  which  are  used,  and  your  child  can 
be  your  best  source  of  information  on  the 
matter.  He  can  relate  to  you  what  the  staff, 
trained  in  these  methods,  has  told  him 
regarding  the  best  ways  to  move  about.  The 
following  are  some  points  which  may  help 
you  to  help  your  child. 

1.  When  walking  with  Johnny,  let  him  take 
hold  of  your  elbow  very  lightly  and  follow  you 
about  a  half  step  behind.  It  will  usually  not  be 
necessary  to  tell  him  about  steps  or  curbs, 
because  he  will  take  his  signal  from  the 
movement  of  your  arm.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  walk  single  file,  just  pull  your  arm  slightly 
behind  you  and  he  will  step  behind.  Do  not 
permit  him  to  hang  his  weight  on  your  arm. 
it  is  neither  comfortable  to  you  or  helpful  to 
him. 

2.  When  walking  by  himself  in  unfamiliar 
surroundingr,,  Johnny  will  put  his  arm  in  front 
of  his  body  and  raised  slightly,  with  open 
hand  across  his  face  for  protection. 

3.  Avoid  the  use  of  "over  there,"  "down 
there."  Instead,  give  directions  using  "left," 
"right,"  "in  front  of,"  "behind."  In  familiar 
areas  it  is  good  to  use  east,  north  and  south 
when  it  has  meaning. 


4.  Johnny  would  like  to  be  able  to  walk 
places  independently;  first  in  the  yard,  then 
perhaps  to  a  friend's  house  or  a  nearby  gro- 
cery store  or  drug  store.  He  should  proceed 
as  his  ability  indicates. 

5.  When  you  are  with  Johnny  and  someone 
talks  to  him,  let  him  carry  on  his  own  part  of 
the  conversation.  Direct  questions  and 
remarks  directly  to  him. 

6.  It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  your  voice 
when  speaking  with  Johnny.  His  visual  loss 
does  not  automatically  include  a  hearing  loss. 

7.  When  walking  with  Johnny  it  is  good  to 
give  an  account  of  what  is  going  on  about 
him.  Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  for  him 
to  touch  a  tree  to  see  how  big  around  it  is 
or  smell  a  fragrant  flower,  or  to  measure  a 
pile  of  snow  against  his  leg,  or  kick  through 
autumn  leaves  or  stop  to  listen  to  a  bird  or 
sprinklers  or  traffic  or  a  train. 

8.  In  new  surroundings,  tell  Johnny  where 
he  is,  what  is  around  him  and  try  to  make 
him  feel  at  ease  in  an  unfamiliar  situation. 

9.  One  way  to  direct  Johnny  to  a  spot  is  to 
stand  by  the  spot  yourself  and  quietly  direct 
him  to  it  by  letting  him  follow  your  voice. 
Keep  the  directions  simple,  don't  confuse 
him. 

10.  In  guiding  your  child  to  a  chair,  one  way 
is  to  place  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
and  he  should  be  able  to  seat  himself.  An- 
other way  is  to  let  him  brush  against  the  chair 
with  his  legs  and  he  should  be  able  to  orient 
himself  to  it. 

11.  In  entering  a  car,  place  his  hand  on 
the  door  handle  and  he  should  be  able  to  get 
in  by  himself.  By  the  position  of  the  handle 
and  the  way  the  door  opens,  he  will  know 
which  way  the  car  is  facing. 

Will  these  methods  take  time?  Yes.  Will 
situations  be  annoying  at  times?  Yes.  But  our 
interest  is  in  the  child  and  we  may  have  to 
make  personal  concessions  at  times  in  order 
to  help  him.  This  shouldn't  be  difficult  for  we 
are  trying  to  make  his  life  as  meaningful  as 
possible,  to  assist  him  in  functioning  well  and 
helping  him  to  become  as  independent  as 
possible.  We  teach  independence  by  encour- 
aging it. 
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from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 


rrimary 

The  School  Party 

We  had  fun  at  our  party  for  the  primary 
ch  ldren.  We  played  "Musical  Chairs"  and 
"Pop  the  Balloon."  We  each  got  a  surprise 
and  then  we  had  cake  and  ice  cream. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

Lincoln  and  Washington 

We  learned  many  things  about  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  George  Washington.  We  built 
cabins  v;ith  our  Lincoln  Logs.  We  made  log 
cabins  for  art. 

— Charles  Laib 

The  Valentine  Party 

We  had  a  party  in  our  room  on  Valentine 
Day.  We  all  got  many  nice  valentines.  We  had 
several  treats  and  had  lunch.  I  brought  my 
Valentine  dog  to  the  party. 

— Glenn  Jacobson 

Girl  Scouts 

Last  Tuesday  afternoon  I  started  going  to 
G  rI  Scouts.  At  our  meeting,  we  made  paper 
chains  and  wrote  an  invitation  to  the 
Brownies  to  come  to  our  Think  Day  program. 
I  am  glad  I  get  to  go  to  Scouts. 

— Nancy  Troendle 

An  Exciting  Day 

Sunday,  January  8,  was  a  good  day  for  me. 
It  was  my  birthday.  I  had  a  chocolate  cake 
with  white  frosting  and  coconut.  For  my 
presents  I  got  a  blue  sweater,  a  tea  set,  and 
a  Tom  and  Jerry  set.  Some  of  my  cousins, 
c.unts  and  uncles  came  to  my  party.  We  had 
a  wonderful  day. 

— Wendy  Krogfoss 

My  Birthday 

February  8th  was  my  birthday.  I  got  many 
Lh^ngs  for  it.  I  got  a  white  shirt,  a  tie,  a  pair 
of  pants,  a  police  car  and  a  box  of  candy,  i 
hid  a  party  at  school.  We  had  chocolate  cake 
with  fudge  frosting.  The  cake  had  little  hearts 
all  around  it.  It  was  a  very  nice  birthday. 

— Donald  Orr 


Our  Valerstine  Party 
We  had  a  Valentine  party  on  February  14th. 
We  divided  our  class,  into  committees  and 
planned  our  own  party.  I  was  on  the  decora- 
tions commritee.  We  made  paper  chains  to 
hang  up  and  blew  up  balloons  to  hang  from 
the  ceiling.  The  game  committee  had  us  play 
musical  chairs  and  squirrel  in  a  tree.  The 
refreshment  committee  gave  us  a  lot  to  eat. 
We  had  a  heart-shaped  cake,  potato  chips 
and  ice  cream. 

We  esch  rnade  a  Valentine  Box  this  year. 
We  opened  the  boxes  at  our  party.  I  got  a 
lot  of  Valentines.  We  had  a  very  good  time. 

— Barbara  Reynolds 


Cubs  on  } 

Our  Cub  Scout  group  went  roller  skating 
last  night.  It  was  my  first  time  on  skates,  but 
1  didn1  fall  because  my  Den  Mother  held  on 
to  me.  Then  I  held  on  to  a  bar  and  skated. 
We  watched  some  other  people  skate  for  a 
while.  At  the  skating  rink,  we  had  some  Pepsi. 
I  had  a  wonderful  time. 

— John  McCulloch 


Our  Pack  I 

Four  of  us  blind  boys  went  to  our  Cub 
Scout  Pack  meeting  Friday  night..  First  Mr. 
Block,  our  Cubmaster,  talked.  Then  we  had 
inspection  of  uniforms.  After  that,  a  lady 
played  her  guitar  and  we  sang.  Then  one  den 
put  on  a  skit.  Then  the  exciting  part  hap- 
pened. Seme  Indians  marched  in  and  danced 
a  feather  dance.  The  Indian  Chief  called  the 
boys  who  were  getting  their  first  pins,  up  to 
the  front  of  the  room.  Four  of  the  blind  boys 
got  Bobcat  pins.  We  had  to  wear  them  upside 
down  until  Vve  did  a  good  deed.  I  have  already 
turned  mine  up  right.  It  v\/as  a  very  good 
meeting. 

— Ki  Weingart 


A  Trip  to  the  Capi! 

Last  week,  1  went  to  the  capital  with  a 
group  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  from  our 
school.  We  visited  a  museum.  There  were  a 
lot  of  Indian  pictures  there.  Most  of  them 
were  under  glass. 

We  went  to  the  Capitol  to  perform  for  the 
Legislature.  I  read  and  wrote  some  braille 
for  them.  After  that,  I  visited  with  my  grand- 
mother. It  was  nice  to  see  her  again. 

— Johnny  McCulloch 
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S   Dear  Parents:  % 


At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  we 
attempt  to  make  a  calendar  of  events  for  the 
entire  school  year.  This  is  only  a  tentative 
calendar,  subject  to  change  as  extenuating 
circumstances  demand. 

Initially,  the  school  intended  to  provide  the 
students  with  an  extended  Easter  vacation 
with  the  school  year  being  completed  on 
June  9th.  However,  in  the  best  interest  of 
school  administration,  the  Easter  vacation  will 
be  reduced  in  length. 

Our  school  calendar  will  read  as  follows: 

Thursday,  March  23 — Students  travel 
home  for  Easter. 

Tuesday,  March  28 — Students  return. 

Wednesday,  March  29  —  Classes  re- 
sume. 

May  29,  30,  31  —  Final  exams,  second 
semester. 

May  31,  Wednesday — Spring  Musical, 
8.00  p.m. 

June  1,  Thursday  —  Students  travel 
home  for  the  summer. 

May  we  make  a  special  request  that  as 
parents  interested  in  the  education  of  your 
children  the  dates  designated  as  travel  days 
be  used  for  student  travel.  We  wish  to  dis- 
courage children  from  going  home  before  a 
vacation  period  officially  begins  and  from 
returning  after  a  vacation  period  officially 
ends. 

On  Saturday,  March  11th,  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  will  present  a  two-act  comedy, 
"The  Mouse  That  Roared,"  at  the  College  of 
Great  Falls  theater  at  8:00  p.m.  We  would  like 
to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  parents  of 
both  departments  to  see  this  play. 

Sincerely, 


e  Rocky  Mountain  Leader 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Editor 
J.  William  Lenth,  Assistant  Editor 
Philip  Vedovatti,  Assi<:tant  Editor 


Superintendent 


:  :  _^ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— In  addition  to  the  edu- 
cational development  of  the  child  ren  attend- 
ing the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  ^^his  school  has  the  added  respon- 
sibility of  providing  social  development 
among  the  children.  This  is  an  extremely 
difficult  task.  While  striving  for  natural 
social  development,  this  development  must 
take  place  in  an  unnatural  environment. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Household 
Director  of  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
the  children  of  this  school  with  the  opportu- 
nity for  natural  social  development. 

Subject:  Development  of  social  s 
and  awareness  among  our  boys 
girls. 

January  16,  1937 
To:  Mary  Roosa,  Household  Director 
From:  Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Superintendent 

Most  of  our  boys  and  girls  here  at  school 
are  with  us  24  hours  a  day,  9  months  of  the 
year.  We  therefore  are  placed  in  a  position 
of  having  obligations  for  instruction  which 
goes  farther  than  the  formal  classroom  situa- 
tion. These  obligations  differ  in  variety  and 
depth  from  age  group  to  age  group.  The  par- 
ticular subject  that  I  want  to  do  something 
about  right  now  is  "Social  awareness  in  boy- 
girl  relationships  among  our  teenagers." 

It  is  normal  and  healthy  for  boys  and  girls 
to  become  interested  in  each  other  and  seek 
each  other's  company.  We  could  term  this  an 
immutable  fact  of  life  and  an  attempt  to  stifle 
this  natural  development  of  maturation  is 
asking  for  trouble.  Our  role  as  adults  and 
leaders  for  these  children  is  to  see  that  the 
normal  healthy  situations  for  growth  in  social 
competence  are  allowed  to  exist  under  our 
guidance — and   concurrently,  we  must  be 
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present  to  discourage  situations  and  develop- 
ments which  are  unhealthy  or  deviations  from 
from  accepted  practices. 

Three  situations  exist  in  the  routine  of  life 
here  at  school  which  lend  themselves  quite 
well  to  the  objectives  mentioned  above.  They 

are: 

1.  The  classroom  and  regular  class 
activities. 

2.  The  dining  rooms. 

3.  Movies,  parties,  etc. 

During  the  formal  school  part  of  the  day, 
the  boys  and  girls  have  a  slight  opportunity 
for  peer  relationships  but  this  is  normal  for 
any  schoolroom  setting.  When  we  have 
school  parties,  the  children  have  an  opportu- 
nity for  boy-girl  relationships — but  these 
situations  are  quite  infrequent  and  do  not 
fulfil!  the  total  need. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  children,  when  at 
their  meals  and  while  attending  movies,  to 
mingle  socially  in  a  setting  which  is  ade- 
quately supervised. 

As  Household  Director,  would  you  please 
proceed  with  whatever  arrangements  you 
determine  practical  to  implement  integration 
in  these  situations. 


^    The  Great  21  ^ 


As  a  prelude  to  the  meeting  of  the  Parents- 
Teachers  -  Houseparents  Association,  t  h  e 
sponsored  Boy  Scout  Troop  21  had  an  im- 
pressive Court  of  Awards.  Thirteen  boys  re- 
ceived their  Second  Class  badges  and  eight 
boys  were  awarded  their  Tenderfoot  badges. 
Scouter  John  Czekala,  friend  of  Scoutmaster 
Hartford,  pinned  the  badges  on  the  boys.  In 
his  after-ceremony  speech  Scouter  Czekala 
congratulated  the  boys  on  100  per  cent 
achievement  in  advancing  one  rank.  He  said 
that  he  had  not  had  the  pleasure  before  of 
being  in  such  a  Court  of  Awards  where  100 
per  cent  achievement  was  made.  Scouter 
Czekala  challenged  the  whole  troop  to 
achieving  another  advance  in  rank  by  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  LET'S  GO,  BOYS!! 

Troop  21  went  to  the  First  Aid  Rally  where 
the  district  Scouts  competed  for  ribbons. 
Using  seven  boys,  from  three  patrols.  Troop 
21  gathered  129  points  out  of  possible  200. 


Those  boys  in  the  first  aid  contest  were  Jerry' 
Kuehne,  Jim  Mullins,  Douglas  Catron,  Jon 
Mullins,  Bill  Dess,  Douglas  Westphal  and 
Donald  Annis.  After  the  contest  one  of  the 
Scouts  commented  that  he  thought  they 
might  have  lost  a  patient  or  two.  This  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  knowing  first  aid, 
doesn't  it? 


Classroom  Chatter  .  .  Dept.  for  the  BSind  .  .  . 
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Cubs  Have  Slue  and  Gold  Banquet 
Johnny,  Mark,  Don  and  I  went  to  a  Cub 
Scout  banquet  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  School. 
We  had  chicken,  potatoes,  rolls  and  ice 
cream.  Mark's  and  Don's  den  put  on  a  skit 
after  dinner.  Next  month,  the  den  that  Johnny 
and  I  are  in  will  put  on  a  skit.  After  their  skit, 
a  lady  played  her  guitar  and  we  sang  some 
songs.  Then  we  all  went  home.  It  was  a  lot 
of  fun. 

— Ki  Weingart 

A  Trip  to  the  Dairy 

Our  Den  Mother,  Mrs.  Davis,  and  another 
lady  took  us  to  the  dairy.  We  saw  the  cows 
and  a  lot  of  little  calves.  The  calves  were 
scared  of  us.  We  saw  the  machinery  which 
puts  the  milk  into  cartons.  For  refreshments 
we  had  a  carton  of  chocolate  milk.  The  dairy- 
man also  gave  us  a  pencil  to  take  home.  I 
liked  that  dairy  very  much. 

— Ki  Weingart 

My  Pet 

I  have  a  dog  for  a  pet.  Her  name  is  Tammy. 
She  can  jump  three  feet  in  the  air.  She  also 
chases  cars.  She  blocks  the  path  when 
someone  is  trying  to  get  into  the  house. 
Sometimes  she  nips  us.  One  night  my  brother 
put  a  handkerchief  over  her.  Then  my  other 
brother  and  sister  helped  and  they  dressed 
her  up.  We  like  our  dog.  It  is  fun  to  play 
with  her. 

— John  McCulloch 

Elementary 

Using  the  Abacus 

The  sixth  and  seventh  grades  are  using  a 
new  instrument  in  arithmetic  called  the 
abacus.  Mrs.  Stafne  is  teaching  it.  It  is  a  small 
rectangular  shaped  plastic  board  with  five 
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rows  of  beads  across  the  board.  There  is  a 
separation  bar  in  the  middle  to  divide  another 
row  of  beads  from  the  bottom.  You  can  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  with  it.  You  can 
also  do  fractions  and  decimal  fractions. 

We  have  quite  a  few  tools  to  work  with 
in  arithmetic  but  I  find  the  abacus  is  the 
easiest  and  most  helpful. 

— Debbie  Bennett 

Girl  Scout  Party 

Last  Monday  my  Scout  Troop  gave  a 
Mother-Daughter  Valentine  party  for  the 
mothers. 

After  school  we  met  as  usual  for  our  regu- 
lar meeting.  We  practiced  our  opening  and 
closing  flag  ceremonies.  Before  leaving  we 
set  and  decorated  the  tables  for  the  evening 
party. 

Each  Girl  Scout  returned  to  the  party  with 
her  mother  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  mothers  were  asked  to  play  a  get- 
acquainted  game.  A  heart  with  the  name  of 
a  noted  person  was  pinned  on  a  mother's 
back,  then  she  had  to  find  another  mother 
with  the  same  name  by  asking  questions. 
Before  long  the  mothers  were  chatting  with 
each  other. 

There  are  five  patrols  in  our  troop.  They  are 
Big  Sky,  Silver  Lake,  Horseshoe  Seven,  Gold 
Sun,  and  the  Green  Beret.  Each  leader  intro- 
duced the  girls  in  her  patrol. 

The  Silver  Lake  Patrol  gave  a  short  pro- 
gram. One  told  about  badges,  another  about 
medals,  one  about  the  Brownies.  One  girl 
gave  a  reading  about  Robert  Powell.  Then  we 
sang  Girl  Scout  songs. 

For  refreshments  we  had  ice  cream,  cake, 
candy,  nuts  and  Kool-Aid. 

We  enjoyed  our  party  very  much. 

— Judy  Enseleit 

Activities  at  Our  School 

We  go  to  movies  in  our  auditorium  every 
other  Sunday  evening.  Sometimes  we  may  go 
to  the  gym  on  Sunday  afternoon  for  fun  . 

Once  a  month  there  is  a  school  party  on 
Friday  evening  for  the  primary  boys  and  girls. 
They  are  from  the  first  through  the  sixth 
grades. 

Sometimes  we  go  to  a  roller  skating  rink 
to  enjoy  skating. 

Every  other  Saturday  is  town  day  for  the 


boys  to  visit  town  and  go  shopping.  Girls  go 
on  the  other  Saturday. 

The  younger  boys  and  some  girls  belong  to 
Scout  Troops  outside  of  our  sciio:  1. 

— George  Sneed 

Weekend  Recreation 
Last  Saturday  I  went  bowling  with  my  sis- 
ters. The  bowling  alley  is  not  far  from  where 
I  live. 

I  bowled  a  game  with  a  score  cf  29  and 
felt  that  was  not  very  good.  However,  it  was 
fun  to  do  and  is  really  good  exercise. 

On  Friday  evening,  I  went  to  the  movies. 
The  theater  is  near  the  bowling  alley  so  1  can 
walk  over  there.  These  buildings  are  located 
on  the  Air  Base. 

— Rachel  Crabtree 

High  School 

Our  Trip  to  the  Legislature 
On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  January, 
a  group  of  students  and  faculty  from  our 
school  took  a  very  interesting  trip  to  the 
capitol.  At  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
left  our  school  in  a  chartered  bus,  and  arrived 
in  Helena  at  eleven. 

After  stopping  briefly  at  the  capitol,  we 
went  to  the  Four-B's  for  lunch.  We  had  ham- 
burgers and  fries  which  everyone  thought 
were  good. 

The  State  Historical  Museum,  which  we 
visited  next,  was  a  very  interesting  place; 
especially  for  me  because  it  was  where  I  saw 
my  very  first  grizzly  bear.  We  also  saw  many 
murals  by  Charles  Russell,  one  of  the  first 
automobiles,  and  several  stuffed  buffaloes. 

Then  we  returned  to  the  capitcl  and 
listened  for  a  while  as  the  legislature  passed 
several  bills.  The  legislative  progress  was  of 
great  interest  to  all  of  us. 

Then  it  was  our  turn  to  take  the  floor.  First 
our  chorus  sang  several  songs  which  were 
followed  by  demonstrations  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  different  ways  in  vA-hich 
classes  are  conducted  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind.  We  gave  a  demonstration  of  braille 
writing  and  Johnny  McCullouch  read  from  a 
braille  book. 

We  listened  to  the  legislators  for  a  while 
longer  and  then  we  got  on  our  bus  and  took 
the  journey  home.  We  got  here  just  in  time 
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for  supper.  The  trip  was  fun  for  all  of  us, 
but  we  were  very  relieved  v\/hen  our  program 
was  over. 

'  — IVIike  Root 

An  Interesting  Visit 

On  February  20,  iVIr.  Vedovatti  and  iVlrs. 
Willit  ms  took  six  of  the  high  school  girls  from 
the  Department  for  the  Blind  on  a  field  trip  to 
the  Ayrshire  Dairy.  We  had  already  missed 
the  afternoon  milking  of  the  cows,  but  a  man 
showed  us  around  anyway.  We  first  went  to 
the  building  in  which  they  milk  the  cows;  we 
looked  through  a  glass  window  at  the  four 
milking  stalls,  while  the  man  explained  the 
milking  process.  He  informed  us  that  they 
got  an  average  of  four  gallons  from  each  cow. 

We  then  went  to  a  building  where  we  saw 
ail  the  tanks  and  machines  that  hold  the  milk 
and  change  it  into  the  familiar  milk  products 
that  are  available  in  stores. 

We  each  received  a  small  carton  of  choco- 
late m:ik  and  a  pen  and  pencil.  The  man  also 
showed  us  the  barn  where  the  calves  are 
kept.  We  then  thanked  him  and  returned  to 
school;  everyone  found  the  trip  to  be  very 
educational. 

— Theresa  Main 

An  Educational  Afternoon  Away  From  School 

On  Monday,  February  20,  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  grades  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  were  excused  from  afternoon  classes 
in  order  to  take  a  field  trip  to  the  Paris.  Having 
just  finished  a  chapter  on  fabrics,  clothes, 
and  shoes  in  our  Economics  course,  we  were 
eager  to  learn  more  about  them. 

At  approximately  one  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, we  went  out  to  the  school  cars  which 
were  to  provide  our  transportation.  Since  one 
car  could  not  take  us  all  at  one  time,  we  were 
divided  into  two  groups.  Miss  Kravcisin  took 
one  group  in  her  car;  Mr.  Hippe  took  the 
other  in  a  school  car. 

We  arrived  at  the  store  and  were  directed 
to  the  fabrics  department  v\/here  a  clerk 
showed  us  different  kinds  of  materials, 
explained  how  they  are  made,  gave  statistics 
on  type  of  fibers  used  ,and  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each,  and  gave  a  general 
idea  cf  what  things  can  be  done  with  different 
fibers  to  create  new  and  striking  effects.  We 
learned  the  difference  between  real  silk  and 
artificial  silk;  velvet  and  velveteen;  bonded 
and  unbonded  material;  how  material  may  be 


dyed;  and  what  different  qualities  of  mate- 
rials can  be  made  from  the  same  fibers. 

In  the  clothes  department,  we  saw  some  of 
the  new  fashions  for  spring  wear.  On  display 
were  the  newest  in  bathing  suits,  tent 
dresses,  "mod"  clothes,  poorboys,  pantsuits, 
and  formals.  We  also  saw  a  . wedding  gown. 

While  the  boys  looked  at  suits,  the  girls 
looked  at  some  of  the  new  styles  in  shoes. 

We  girls  got  in  on  the  tail  end  of  the  boys' 
discussion  on  suits.  We  learned  that  suit  sizes 
are  measured  by  chest  size,  waist  size,  and 
sleeve  length.  We  also  were  told  that  shirts 
are  measured  by  neck  sizes  and  sometimes 
sleeve  length.  Designers  are  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  dull,  drab,  dark  colors  in  men's 
suits;  a  new  color  for  suits  is  called  Olivena 
a  sort  of  blue-green  which  looks  blue  when 
next  to  something  green  and  green  when  next 
to  something  blue.  Men's  suits  are  also 
beginning  to  have  a  metallic  luster,  or  sheen, 
which  causes  them  to  change  color  in  certain 
kinds  of  light. 

Miss  Kravcisin  generously  provided  us  with 
Cokes  which  quenched  our  thirsts,  and  then 
we  were  on  the  way  back  to  school  again 
after  an  afternoon  which  was  educational  in 
an  enjoyable  way. 

— Joy  Goodover 

A  Break  From  Routine 
On  February  15th,  1967,  all  the  teachers  cf 
the  upper  division  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  were  asked  not  to  give  homework  for 
a  very  special  reason.  As  a  result  of  this  kind- 
ness, which  was  greatly  appreciated  by 
everyone  concerned,  sixteen  of  us,  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  were  able  to  attend  a 
very  worthwhile  movie. 

Our  break  from  the  usual  busy  routine  of 
studies  and  play  practice  began  a  fevv/  min- 
utes after  supper  when  we  climbed  hurriedly 
into  the  cars  and  headed  down  to  the  Civic 
Center.  Upon  our  arrival,  we  were  surprised 
when  the  movie  was  delayed  fifteen  minutes 
because  of  late  comers.  We  were  informed 
later,  however,  that  delays  like  that  are  not 
uncommon  because  of  the  demand  for  this 
film. 

This  movie,  which  is  called  "The  Restless 
Ones,"  compares  the  good  teen-ager,  the  bad 
teen-ager,  and  the  teen-ager  who  has  good 
intentions,  but  gets  to  be  a  member  of  a  gang 
of  kids  with  destructive  purposes  in  mind. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Such  problems  as  the  harming  of  property 
because  of  misunderstanding  of  its  value,  and 
drinking  are  portrayed  very  realistically. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  these  problems  are 
strongly  emphasized. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  parents  of  teen-agers 
is  also  revealed.  For  example,  two  parents 
who  thought  they  had  failed  in  their  duty  as 
good  parents,  because  their  son  had  been 
jailed  for  drinking  a  couple  of  times,  went  to 
the  Billy  Graham  Crusades  to  seek  help. 
When  they  took  their  son  to  one  of  these 
Crusades,  he  discovered  that  drinking  was 
not  the  answer  he  was  looking  for.  He  real- 
ized then  that  the  only  way  to  solve  his  prob- 
lems was  to  have  faith  in  God. 

When  i  asked  the  kids  for  their  opinions  of 
the  movie,  the  reply  of  most  of  them  was 
mutual.  "The  movie  was  excellent  because 
it  made  me  think  about  and  realize  the  prob- 
lems that  other  teens  have  to  face." 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  my  friends  as  well  as 
myself,  v^^hen  I  say  that  the  memory  of  this 
movie  will  be  thought  about  for  a  long  time, 
and  will  be  a  help  to  us  in  the  future. 

— Nita  Nelson 

C  \ 

Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 

Vrep  Two 

I  got  a  letter. 

I  have  a  red  cap. 

1  have  some  red  gloves. 

—Bobby  Stiller 

I  go  to  the  Cub  Scouts. 
Two  blind  boys  go,  too. 
1  go  ice  skating  Saturday. 
Sometimes  I  fall. 
I  like  to  skate. 

— Brad  Davis 

I  went  with  Mr.  Lenth. 
We  went  to  town. 
We  saw  a  man. 

He  put  something  pink  in  my  ear. 
Now  I  have  a  hearing  aid. 

— Brent  Corgiat 


I  got  a  box  from  home. 

I  have  some  candy. 

I  got  some  socks. 

I  got  some  comic  books. 

I  gave  the  boys  and  girls  some  candy. 

They  said,  "Thank  you." 

I  like  my  box. 

— Steven  Yackley 

We  had  a  party. 

The  boys  got  Dot-to-Dot  books. 

I  brought  my  book  to  school. 

Mrs.  Meier  helps  me. 

I  can  be  careful. 

— Steven  Hoppe 

We  can  read  Fun  With  Our  Family. 

We  have  fun  with  Dick,  Jane  and  Sally. 

They  have  fun  with  Spot,  Puff  and  Tim. 

I  like  to  write  to  100. 

I  like  the  trampoline  in  the  gym. 

Mr.  Mullins  is  my  gym  teacher. 

— Flarin  BigLake 

Dick  is  up  in  the  tree. 
Sally  wants  to  play. 
Sally  can  not  find  Dick. 
Jane  has  some  candy. 
Jane  can  find  Dick. 
Dick  wants  some  candy. 
Dick  comes  down. 

— Tim  Sullivan 

Class  One 

Our  Plant 

My  grandmother  sent  me  a  bean  in  a  letter. 
I  put  some  dirt  in  a  pot.  We  planted  the  bean 
in  a  pot.  First  we  put  the  pot  in  the  closet. 
It  is  warm  and  dark  in  the  closet.  Then  we  put 
it  in  the  sun.  Maybe  our  plant  will  grow  very 
tall.  I  will  tell  my  grandmother  about  it. 

— Tina  Braden 

Brownies 

We  have  our  Brownie  meeting  every  Mon- 
day afternoon.  We  have  five  girls  in  our  group. 
Mrs.  LeMieux  is  our  Brownie  leader.  We 
learned  the  Brownie  Promise.  Sometimes  we 
make  nice  things.  We  made  a  mat  for  Mother. 
We  play  games,  too.  Mrs.  LeMieux  takes  us 
for  a  walk.  It's  lots  of  fun. 

— Donna  Christenson 

The  Farm 

We  saw  a  filmstrip  about  the  farm.  We  saw 
many  farm  animals.  Mrs.  Somppi  played  a 
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record  about  the  filmstrip.  We  could  hear  the 
farm  animals  on  our  headphones.  We  heard 
the  rooster,  cow,  horse  and  many  other  ani- 
mals. The  train  went  by  the  farm.  It  said, 
"Choo-chooi  Choo,  choo" 

— Howard  Hammell 

Our  Pet 

Poky  is  our  pet  turtle.  First  we  had  two 
turtles.  One  turtle  died.  I  found  it  on  the  floor. 
P3ky  lives  in  a  boat  in  our  room.  He  Vvalks 
very  slowly.  We  feed  him  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  We  give  it  clean  water,  too.  It  is 
fun  to  watch  Poky. 

— Sonny  Kinzel 

The  Supermarket 

Our  class  v.ent  to  Buttrey's  Supermarket. 
We  saw  many  groceries  and  other  things.  My 
mother  and  Tane  mere  at  the  store,  too.  Mrs. 
S'jmppi  had  a  shopping  list.  We  helped  her 
buy  some  groceries.  We  liked  that.  We  saw 
a  movie  about  the  supermarket,  too.  It  looked 
\:ke  Buttrey's  Supermarket. 

— Darcie  LeMieux 

Mother  and  Daddy's  Trip 
My  mother  and  father  went  to  Seattle.  I 
stayed  at  school  for  four  days.  I  liked  to  stay 
at  school.  My  brother  Robert  stayed  with  our 
friends.  Rusty,  our  dog,  was  at  the  dog  hos- 
pital. Mother  and  Daddy  brought  me  a  tote 
bag  for  my  shoes.  Rusty  was  happy  to  see  us. 
He  licked  my  face. 

— Mary  Ellen  Tansey 

Intermediate  and  High  School 

A  Meteor 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  meteor  flew  across  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
meteor  went  very  fast.  In  Nev\/  York,  nineteen- 
year-old  William  Gopeland,  a  college  fresh- 
man, took  a  picture  of  it.  It  looked  like  a  ball 
that  you  put  gasoline  on  and  lit.  The  meteor 
weighed  several  hundred  pounds.  The  people 
had  not  seen  a  meteor  for  a  long  time.  Scien- 
tists say  the  meteor  was  important. 

— Mark  Aleksinski 

The  Bad  Storm 

One  day  last  summer,  I  was  playing  with 
my  boy  friends.  The  sky  got  very  dark.  The 
wind  started  blowing.  We  had  a  heavy  rain 
and  some  hail.  The  hail  broke  some  windows 
in  my  friend's  house.  We  didn't  have  any 


electricity  in  our  house.  The  crops  in  the  field 
were  ruined.  It  was  almost  like  a  tornado.  1  ■  ' 
hope  I  don't  have  to  be  in  many  storms  like 
that. 

— Robert  Steppler 

The  0!d  Water  Heater 
Our  water  heater  is  about  fifteen  years 
old.  It  broke  February  16th.  Vv'e  didn't  have 
hot  water  for  five  days.  We  had  to  boil  water 
on  the  stove  so  vve  could  wash  dishes  and 
take  baths.  Daddy  ordered  a  new  water 
heater.  It  arrived  on  February  21st.  We  got 
tired  of  waiting  for  it. 

— Jon  Mullins 

My  Home  Town 
I  live  in  Belt,  Montana,  which  is  about  20 
miles  from  Great  Falls.  It  is  a  small  town. 
There  are  several  stores  and  houses,  a  bank, 
a  post  office,  a  bowling  alley,  and  a  school. 
A  long  time  ago  the  cowboys  had  a  jail  there. 
It  is  very  old-fashioned  now.  I  like  to  live  in 
Belt  better  than  in  Great  Falls  because  it  is 
more  fun  there.  We  have  rodeos  and  picnics 
in  the  summer. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 

About  Mcrtheastern  Region 
My  class  studied  about  the  northeastern 
region  of  the  United  States.  We  learned  many 
interesting   facts  about   that   part   of  our 
country. 

The  states  that  are  in  the  northeast  region 
are  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Vermont,  Maine  and  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  Northeast  there  are  many  trees, 
swamps,  hills,  and  big  rocks. 

There  is  a  lot  of  snow  in  the  winter  and  in 
the  summer  the  weather  is  warm  and  com- 
fortable. 

People  in  the  Northeast  work  in  factories. 
Most  of  the  things  we  use  are  made  in  these 
factories. 

One  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the 
United  States  is  in  the  northeast  region.  This 
city  is  New  York  City.  Many  people  live  in 
New  York  City.  A  long  time  ago  the  Dutch 
people  first  lived  in  New  York,  but  they 
named  it  New  Amsterdam.  Later  the  English 
people  changed  the  name  to  New  York.  For 
recreation,  the  people  in  the  Northeast  go  t3 
Manhattan  in  New  York  City. 
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Other  important  cit'os  in  the  Northeast  are 
Buffalo,  New  York;  Boston,  Mass.;  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadeiphia  which  are  in  Pennsylvania. 

— Stephen  Brunelle 

The  Girl  Scouts  Party 
The  Girl  Scouts  had  a  party  February  20th. 
Peggy,  Shelly,  Rita,  Linda  and  Nadie  had  2 
skits.  The  skits  were  called  "Soldier"  and 
"The  Troublesome  Pie."  In  the  skit  called 
"The  Troublesome  Pie"  Shelly  walked  on  the 
stage  and  saw  a  pie  sitting  there.  She  asked 
Nadie  what  kind  of  pie  it  was.  Nadie  told  her 
that  it  was  snake  pie.  Shelly  was  so  surprised. 
She  wanted  to  smell  it  and  taste  it,  so  Peggy 
pushed  Shelly's  face  in  it.  Shelly  took  a  rag 
and  cleaned  her  face.  Then  she  took  the  pie 
and  threw  it  at  Linda.  Linda  got  so  mad. 
Shelly  got  the  rag  and  cleaned  Linda's  face. 
Linda  took  her  off  the  stage.  The  Girl  Scouts 
were  very  interested  in  the  skit. 

— Pamela  Kovash 

George  Washmgton 

George  Washington  was  born  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Virginia,  on  February  22,  1732. 
His  father  was  Augustine  Washington  and  his 
mother  was  Mary  Ball. 

George  was  the  youngest  boy.  One  day 
when  George  was  eight  years  old,  he  took  an 
ax  and  cut  down  a  small  cherry  tree.  A  man 
saw  the  cherry  tree  on  the  ground.  He  picked 
it  up  and  asked  who  cut  down  the  tree. 
George  went  to  the  man  and  said,  "I  cut  down 
the  cherry  tree.  I  cannot  tell  a  lie." 

When  he  was  14  years  old  he  worked  in  a 
store.  He  loved  to  dance,  sail,  fish  and  hunt. 

Later  he  decided  to  join  the  British  Royal 
Navy.  He  went  to  war.  The  people  thought  he 
did  such  a  good  job  in  the  war  so  they  elected 
him  President  of  the  United  States. 

— Douglas  Catron 

Riding  a  Motorcycle 
I  like  the  motorcycle  better  because  I  like 
fun  and  learn  to  go  up  the  hill  safely.  I  learned 
to  ride  the  motorcycle  up  the  hill.  My  brother 
taught  me  how  to  ride  the  motorcycle  up  the 
hill  and  stop  at  the  top.  I  want  to  own  the 
motorcycle.  I  wish  I  could  have  it.  Maybe  I 
will  get  a  new  motorcycle.  If  I  get  it,  I  will  ride 
it  often.  If  I  didn't  know  how  to  ride  the  motor- 
cycle up  the  hill,  I  would  get  hurt  or  hurt 
somebody.  I  think  if  I  get  hurt  or  hurt  some- 


body, !  will  not  have  fun.  My  brother  knows 
how  to  ride  the  motorcycle  very  well.  I  will 
not  have  trouble  with  the  motorcycle.  I  like 
to  read  the  manual  about  the  motorcycle. 
Some  people  like  to  ride  the  motorcycle  for 
fun.  They  ride  to  town  or  to  school. 

— Floyd  Friez 

The  Book  I  Like  to  Read  Best 

I  like  to  read  books  about  plants  because  I 
want  to  know  what  kind  of  lands  they  come 
from.  I  don't  know  about  all  the  plants  and 
they  were  hard  to  explain.  Our  earth  has 
people,  animals,  and  plants.  I  want  to  know 
all  about  the  earth.  I  also  read  books  about 
what  the  people  said  about  the  flying  saucers. 
I  want  to  know  where  the  flying  saucers  come 
from.  I  think  that  they  come  from  Neptune.  I 
have  the  book  about  flying  saucers.  I  like  to 
read  books.  I  learn  a  lot  from  them. 

— Douglas  Pederson 

Description  of  the  CSassroom 
The  classroom  has  a  flag.  It  has  four  walls, 
a  ceiling  and  a  floor,  it  has  green  boards  and 
two  windows.  It  has  many  pictures.  We  have 
a  yard  stick.  The  room  has  lights.  We  have 
an  overhead  projector  and  a  screen.  We 
have  a  radiator.  We  have  desks.  We  have  a 
waste  basket.  I  see  a  clock.  There  are  some 
erasers.  We  have  some  chalk.  We  have  pens, 
books,  papers,  and  folders.  We  have  a  pencil 
sharpener.  We  have  rags  in  the  closet.  We 
have  a  work  table.  We  have  Venetian  blinds. 
There  are  water  pipes.  We  have  a  globe  on 
the  book  case.  We  have  map  charts. 

— Billy  Three  Irons 

Rockets 

I  like  to  read  the  book  about  rockets  best 
because  I  like  to  know  how  to  make  a  rocket. 
In  our  library  there  are  many  old  and  new 
books  about  outer  space  and  rockets.  I  read 
the  books.  Maybe  the  rocket  will  go  out  from 
the  earth  and  the  moon  and  to  Mars.  I  wish 
I  could  make  a  small  model  rocket  like  the 
one  in  the  book.  On  the  TV  I  like  to  watch  the 
rockets.  I  learned  some  from  the  book  about 
rockets  and  how  it  goes  up.  I  hope  I  can  make 
a  model  rocket  from  an  old  beer  can. 

— David  Watson 

Why  I  Don't  Like  Snow 

I  don't  like  snow,  because  it  is  very  cold. 
I  can't  stand  the  cold  snow.  We  will  not  have 
fun  at  this  time. 
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If  the  car  gets  stuck  in  the  snow,  we  have 
to  walk  home.  My  hands  and  legs  get  very 
cold.  If  the  wind  blows  hard,  we  will  have 
snow  drifts.  I  hate  the  bad  storms  and  hail. 

We  fall  on  the  ice  often.  The  ice  is  slippery. 

— Nadie  Has  Eagle 

My  B&st  Friend 

My  best  friend  is  Bonnie  Burns.  She  lives  in 
Trego.  Last  summer  I  didn't  know  her.  She 
came  to  my  aunt's  house  one  day.  I  asked 
my  aunt  why  she  came  here.  My  aunt  said 
she  wanted  horses  for  the  rides.  Several  days 
later  she  came  again  and  rode  for  awhile. 
I  wanted  to  meet  her.  I  went  to  her  and  I 
asked  her  name.  She  said  she  was  Bonnie 
Burns  and  that  she  came  from  Bozeman  but 
she  lives  in  Trego  now.  She  is  fifteen  years 
old.  I  showed  signs  and  fingerspelling.  She 
liked  it  and  she  learned  the  fingerspelling. 
She  likes  to  ride  horses  often.  Several  days 
later  she  wanted  to  get  me  to  spend  the 
night  at  her  house.  She  showed  me  her  house 
and  it  is  very  nice.  I  had  fun  at  her  house. 

— Orva  Daniel 

Two  Descriptive  Paragraplis 

As  the  dawn  comes  up,  the  reddish  clouds 
move  and  here  comes  the  shining  sun.  There 
is  white  frost  everywhere.  The  air  is  so  mild 
and  cool.  The  tall  golden  wheat  is  so  calm 
and  covered  with  white  frost.  The  bold  tree 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Autumn  colors 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  countryside. 

The  young  farmer  in  old,  dirty  clothes 
comes  along  the  lonely  road  with  a  noisy 
tractor.  The  dust  flies  and  covers  him.  His 
pants  are  caked  with  mud.  He  works  so  hard 
and  desires  to  make  some  money  for  the 
future.  The  young  farmer  looks  at  the  huge, 
reddish  sky  of  early  morning,  and  he  is 
inspired  by  his  large,  golden  wheat.  To  him 
the  waves  of  grain  makes  him  proud  of  his 
country,  America  the  beautiful. 

— Larry  Smolik 

Inspiration 

I  looked  down  below.  There  was  a  rough 
curved  road  sloping  upward.  The  dark  green 
trees  were  standing  like  statues  along  the 
road.  The  breeze  was  cool  and  calm.  About 
200  feet  below  the  road,  there  was  the  beach 
full  of  seashells  and  snails.  The  sunset  in  the 
west  was  beautiful  and  shining  brightly.  The 
reflection  on  the  large  mass  of  wavy  blue 
water  was  very  strong  on  my  weak  eyes.  But 


I  was  filled  with  inspiration  of  the  beauty  of 
nature.  It  made  me  feel  so  good  to  be  alive. 
So  lonely  was  I  in  the  midst  of  this  beauty 
as  I  walked  homeward. 

— Nancy  Burns 

The  Crawler 

Last  Easter  Daddy  bought  the  second 
crawler.  So  he  had  to  look  for  the  new  bull- 
dozer. He  found  the  new  bulldozer  at  Belt. 
He  bought  it.  My  brother-in-law  came  to  take 
Daddy's  bulldozer  in  his  big  truck.  The  bull- 
dozer was  heavy.  It  was  carried  to  Daddy'3 
shop.  My  brother-in-law  and  Daddy  put  it  on 
the  crawler.  They  were  ready  for  work.  I  went 
home  for  the  summer.  Daddy  told  me  to  build 
the  dikes  and  ditches.  The  crawler  worked 
well.  We  finished  the  work.  The  crawler  went 
to  the  shop.  I  went  back  to  school.  Daddy  took 
the  parts  off  from  the  crawler.  They  fixed  it 
and  cleaned  it.  Then  they  painted  it  red. 

— Jerry  Kuehne 

A  Surpri&e 

My  mother  wrote  a  letter  to  me  and  she 
told  me  that  I  would  be  surprised  when  I  coma 
home.  I  did  not  know  what  the  surprise  was. 
When  I  went  home  for  Christmas,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  new  1966  GMC  pickup.  It 
was  yellow. 

Bryce,  my  brother,  traded  the  old  Oldsmo- 
bile  for  the  new  1966  yellow  GMC  pickup. 

All  the  family  like  the  new  pickup.  It  was 
a  nice  surprise.  I  liked  it  very  much. 

— Donald  Lee  Annis 

Smart  Dog 

The  deaf  man  lives  in  the  same  town  where 
I  live.  He  has  a  dog  and  it  always  barks  at 
people.  The  people  are  afraid  of  the  dog  but 
it  has  never  bitten  them. 

One  day  I  went  to  his  house  for  a  visit.  I 
knocked  on  the  door  and  the  dog  ran  and 
barked.  The  deaf  man  told  it  to  stop  and  let 
him  open  the  door.  He  let  me  come  in  and 
visit  him.  The  dog  was  smart  and  it  tried  to 
tell  the  deaf  man  that  someone  was  at  the 
door  by  barking. 

— James  Allen 

My  First  Day  in  School 

On  the  first  day  of  school  Mother  and 
Father  took  me  to  school.  Then  we  met  Mr. 
Harris,  the  former  president  of  this  school.  He 
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showed  Mother,  Father  and  me  around  the 
school.  Mother,  and  Father  told  me  that  I 
would  stay  in  school  but  I  cried  very  hard. 
They  told  me  not  to  cry.  Miss  Rankin,  my  first 
teacher,  tried  to  make  me  happy  by  giving 
me  toys  to  play  with.  Then  Mother  and  Father 
went  away.  I  did  not  know  that  they  left  me. 
I  played  with  the  toys.  Then  I  looked  for  them 
and  found  that  they  had  gone.  I  cried  very 
hard.  Miss  Rankin  tried  to  make  me  stop  cryr 
ing,  but  i  still  cried. 

After  a  few  days  I  stopped  crying  and  I  was 
happy  in  school. 

— Douglas  Westphal 

His  First  Swimming  Lesson 
My  brother,  Jon,  was  about  9  years  old  at 
the  time  when  he  wanted  to  learn  to  swim. 
On  the  first  day  he  practiced  swimming  in  the 
pool  at  YMCA.  He  dived  from  the  diving 
board.  He  stayed  in  the  water  for  few  minutes 
because  he  lost  his  balance,  trying  to  find 
the  way  to  get  out  of  the  water.  Then  the 
life  guard  saw  him  there  and  he  jumped  into 
the  water  to  get  him  out  of  the  water.  I  was 
happy  that  he  was  all  right  and  later  he 
learned  to  swim. 

— Jim  Mullins 

IVIy  Sister 

My  sister.  Shelly,  has  become  a  student 
in  our  school.  She  came  in  January.  At  first 
she  wanted  to  stay  with  me  and  the  older 
girls  but  she  had  to  go  downstairs.  She  was 
also  a  little  shy  and  scared  at  first,  but  now 
she  is  doing  fine  in  school.  Miss  Rankin  is 
her  teacher  and  she  is  learning  a  lot.  Miss 
Rankin  teaches  her  how  to  speak  correctly 
and  how  to  read. 

Shelly  always  looks  for  me  at  mealtime. 
She  tells  me  about  her  lessons  and  what  she 
has  learned.  She  is  very  happy  here  now. 
I'm  glad  to  have  her  here. 

— Sandra  Sherrard 

How  Time  Changes  Things 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  first  day  of  school 
till  the  day  of  graduation.  When  a  boy's  par- 
ents take  him  to  school,  he  is  afraid  and  holds 
his  father's  hand.  The  father  tries  to  make  the 
boy  happy.  His  parents  go  around  the  school, 
looking,  then  they  go  into  the  office  to  talk 
about  their  son.  When  they  leave,  the  super- 
visor has  to  keep  the  boy  from  crying  after 


his  parents  are  gone.  She  makes  him  play 
with  the  other  boys. 

The  next  day  is  likely  to  be  his  first  day 
in  school.  He  is  afraid  of  the  teacher  because 
he  has  never  been  in  school.  The  teacher 
teaches  him  how  to  play,  how  to  write  his 
name,  how  to  learn  many  words  and  how  to 
add  numbers.  He  has  a  lot  of  learning  to  do 
before  he  is  finished. 

What  great  changes  time  can  brinoi!  The 
boy  is  grown.  He  has  had  a  grand  time  in 
school.  It  wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  He  now 
thinks  of  his  future.  If  he  does  not  want  to  gc 
to  college,  he  must  go  to  a  trade  school 
or  look  for  a  job.  On  graduation  day,  he  real- 
izes he  will  miss  school  and  his  old  class- 
mates. He  knows  he  may  never  see  some  of 
his  friends  again.  But  this  is  life  and  he  must 
learn  to  make  the  best  of  fiis  problems. 

— Vivian  Menefee 

Trip  to  Helena 

On  January  25th  the  Department  for  the 
Deaf  and  Department  for  the  Blind  went  to 
Helena  to  visit  the  legislature.  We  arrived 
there  a  little  early  and  so  we  went  to  4-B's 
Cafe  for  lunch.  Then  we  went  to  the  museum 
for  a  while.  I  have  always  wanted  to  see  the 
albino  buffalo  there.  So  the  museum  was 
interesting.  Then  we  walked  to  the  Capitol 
to  present  a  program  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Nancy  Burns  and  Larry 
Smolik  had  a  part  in  the  program.  Larry 
signed  while  Nancy  talked.  Then  we  had 
another  program  in  which  I  had  to  sign  a 
song  while  the  blind  choir  sang. 

After  the  program  we  went  to  visit  the 
Senate  and  the  Supreme  Court.  A  young  lady 
showed  us  the  Governor's  office  and  recep- 
tion room.  While  we  were  at  Governor  Bab- 
cock's  office,  we  got  a  chance  to  see  the 
governor  himself  in  person.  He  spoke  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  he  gave  each  of  us  a  key 
chain  with  his  name  on  it. 

Then  we  left  and  arrived  back  in  time  for 
supper.  We  had  a  grand  time  there. 

— Anita  Sides 

QUOTABLE  QUOTES 
When  a  man  has  put  a  limit  on  what  he  will 

do,  he  has  put  a  limit  on  what  he  can  do. 

*       *  * 

Good  management  consists  in  showing 
average  people  how  to  do  the  work  of  super- 
ior people. 

—W.  J.  Slim 
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